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NO. IX. 


Off the Cape. 

My Dear Frrenp,—I sometimes thank the man 
who tells me a dul! and wearisome tale; it gives me 
a sound sleep, which I would rather owe to any 
thing than to the doctor or his drugs. And you 
will understand that, in the same manner, I hold 
you under a lasting obligation to me for the piece 
of patchwork I am now putting together to serve 

; you for a nightcap. 

I may goon? Well then, about seven bells (half. 
past seven by the.time) James made hisappearance 
on deck with his glass, as usual, under his arm. 
The usual salutations pass between him and the 
officer of the watch; they walk to the gangway 
together; a midshipman carries up the log slate ; 
eight bells strike; the watch is relieved ; the boat- 
swain pipes to breakfast. 

The steward had twice repeated his summons to 
James, but he came not. He was looking stedfastly 
from the weather gangway in the direction of the 
Table Land. I was standing near him, and now, 
for the first time, perceived a black speck of cloud 
immediately over the flat ridge of rocks so denomi- 
nated. He was often more communicative to me 
than to any one on board. “ That surly north-easter 
has had a sound sleep,’’ says he, “ or we should not 
have been here ; he is now awake, and will hail us 
in good time ; mind my words. But I say, leave 
the women to find it out: poor things, they may put 
by their finery for to-day.””— The breakfast is on 
the table, Sir.’—“ D—n you and the breakfast too, 
Sir,’ was the answer the poor steward got for his 
solicitude. “Serve mine in my own cabin, Sir, with 
the cold fowl.’—“It was ate last night at supper, 
Sir.’—“ And a pity you wasn’t ate with it, you 
useless lubber. Off with you; and here, see your 


he sprang, seized the combings of the hatchway, and, 


with powerful use of the deltord muscle, was on deck 
—not gaping and asking what was the matter, but 
quickly and promptly at.his post, and firm in keep- 
ing to it. No creature on earth-ean be more quick- 
sighted than he in discovering false alarms ; nor any 
more ready or more hearty in laughing at them: but 
when real danger comes, and he knows when it does 
come, it must be something very extraordinary that 
diverts him from his purpose, or relaxes the stern 
fortitude with which he marksits approach. It was 
as James said ;—the unlashing and unpacking—the 
unlocking and unfolding—the calling for trunks and 
calling for servants—the dressings and washings, and 
brushings, and all the delightful bustle of passengers 
preparing to go ashore, were at an end; or, rather, 
changed for the opposite confusion of clearing away 
and making fast. The chief mate was out with the 
first of the stir, and at the captain’s side. “ Hand 
the topgallant-sails—send the yards down—and take 
two reefs in the topsails,’ were the orders given. 
The officer ventured to remark, that it would be only 
asquall. Thisimputation of unnecessary feartouched 
James’s pride. “ You are only a fool, Sir; do as J 
tell you.” “ Hoist No, — and No, —,” says he to the 
signal midshipman ; for in all his anxiety about his 
own vessel, this latent pride would not be smothered. 
The incident of the night before had installed him 
in the authority of Commodore of our little fleet, 
and he was mindful of the sort of protectorship 
which it imposed upon him. It was amusing to see 
the extra velocity with which he moved whilst the 
dignity-fit was on him, from the gangway to the 
binnacle, where he said, “ Near, keep her full,’— 
and then back to the gangway, where he glanced at 
the motions of the other vessels, and cried “ Luff, 
d—n you, luff.” . 

By this time the gathering cloud had wrapped us 
in its dark mantle; the vessel sprang to the breeze 
as its shrill voice whistled through her cordage; the 
sea boiled and hissed around us; the rain fell ina 
deluge ; we were enveloped in thick mist, and every 
thing bespoke the onset of a furious north-easter. 
Our course was now about due west, running full 





crockery well stowed, and don’t let me see quite so 
much water going into the passengers’ cabins.” 
James looked again in the direction of the land; | 
it was only a look; he sprang to the main hatchway, 
and, in a voice of thunder, shouted, “ Below there, 
turn the hands out.” In an instant the shrill whistle | 


nine knots an hour. Doing this, and my native land 
our destination, what cared I that we were leaving | 
the land of the stranger: the sight of the hill, and the 
dale, and the green sward was, indeed, refreshing to 
me, and I longed to roam over them, and to give my 


In twenty-four more we should have got from under 
its grasp into the protecting trade wind, and have 
gone on cheerily over about 3000 miles more of our 
wearisome journey. This hope consoled us under 
all the horrors of a gale; a ship rolling and pitch- 
ing incessantly ; a cabin darkened with dead lights, 
(if you can comprehend such a paddyism ;) spoiled 
provisions; wet decks; and a cross-grained captain. 
But woe to those who “tempt the faithless main.” 
We dropped off one by one, like the half-drunken, 
half-drowsy members of a club feast. There was an 
attempt at conversation, but some gave it up from 
squeamishness, and some from ennui; there was an 
attempt at cards, and another at backgammon, but 
a sudden lee iurch sent ladies and gentlemen, and 
cards and dice, upon the cabin floor, where they kept, 
for about five minutes, rolling from starboard to port, 
and so back again with the vessel, in a manner that 
really shocked me, for I had looked upon them as 
upright, discreet people, and not given to play such 

monkey tricks. It was a pretty sight too, and [ shall 
never forget it, the sort of race there was between the 
white garter and the blue from one side of the cabin 
to the other; it reminded me of those happy days of 
youth and innocence, when I and my sweetheart, and 

my companions and their sweethearts, used to throw 

up some unfortunate man’s cart and slide from top 

to bottom. 

My friends had now had enough; they saw the 

wisdom of my example, and took refuge in bed. 

I could soon hear from all of them the happy snore 

of indifference ; I envied them, and would fain have 

purchased their quiet with their bruises and broken 

shins; but “unhappy is the wight, I ween, too 

much who knows.” Iknew too well the meaning 

of the frequent changes, and the constant pit-pat 

of feet upon deck, to sleep. As was my custom, I 

prayed to the Giver of all good, in that short 

prayer, the words, and, I hope, the spirit of which, 

was given me by Benjamin Franklin. I read it 

once. Jt contains, in so simple, but so forcible and 

so fervent a manner, ell! that a prayer ought to con- 

tain, that I have ever since cherished it, and the 

memory of the man who composed it. 

Just after four bells had rung (ten p. m.) I heard 

a more than uscal bustle; the sails were shaking 

as though the vessel was taken a-back ; and “liard 

a starbeard !” three or four voices were shouting at 

once. “ What’s the news now, Dick?” said I to the 





limbs their natural freedom : but I cared not ; I cast! 


steward, who had just come in to trim the lamp. 


reverberated fore and aft, set to the well-known call, | no “lingering look behind,” when I found the thick | “Change of wind; dey be bracing up de yards, I 


“ All hands ahoy.”’ But it was hardly needed ; for | 


gloom had shut them from my view. No, I turned! 


tink, Sir,” was the reply. With the prospect we 


one half of the crew, the better half, I mean, knew |to the bounding ship with her swelling sail and|had at supper time, imagine my disappointment, 


the captain’s voice too well to loiter; and the other | 


straining mast, and I could have wept for joy, for I 


when, on reaching the deck, I found she had fallen 


hustled upon deck with their mouths full, and a thought of the home that was dear,—you know how} off to S. W., a strong and evidently increasing gale 


mixture of curiosity and apprehension in their faces. | 
You might easily distinguish the genuine sailor as 


dear to me. 
We continued borne away before the gale, without 


he came. He disdained the use of the ladder: up! much change in the weather, for about twelve hours. : well for awhile!” I murmured, and looked around 


blowing from N. W. to W. N. W. 
“ Farewell, then, my most cherished hopes! fare- 
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for some employment better than contemplation. Ij 
soon found it. We had no great number of hands; | 
so I took the starboard main brace from the man | 
who was easing it away, and sent him to join in 
bracing up. At two o’clock we were compelled to 
put her under double-reefed topsails, and reefed 
courses; in an hour afterwards the courses were 
handed ; and, at daylight, we found ourselves lying 
to under a storm-staysail, the gale abating nothing 
of its fury, and the sea lifting its giant surges nearly 
‘to our tops. 
The ladies, and such of the gentlemen as had not 
good seafaring stomachs, kept their beds: the very 
name of breakfast was odious, I know, to some of 
them. It required some ingenuity, indeed, to con- 
trive to get it, for every thing in the shape of crockery- 
ware became exceedingly nervous and agitated ; and 
the steward, out of pity, left them in their corners, 
where they shook and trembled almost as much as 
the ladics and gentlemen abovenamed. - It was 
necessary, however, in my opinion, to eat and drink ; 
i consulted Dick, and he thought the same: so we 
set to work. It was a game at snap dragon all 
through ; and I could not but philosophize over my 
own fate, exemplified in my breakfast. Between 
the cup and the lip there is often a greater distance 
than we imagine, as was proved to me no less than 
three several times in my efforts to swallow my tea, 
which went all ways except where I wanted it ; first in 
Dick’s face, as plump as something else once did in Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s ; then down my coat sleeves ; then 
down the outside, instead of the inside, of my throat, 
causing certain warm, but not very pious ejacula- 
tions, inereased in emphasis by the circumstance of 
my frontispiece coming in contact with the bulk- 
head. With these slight interruptions (nothing 
when you are accustomed to them) I got my break- 
st. 

Would to God matters had been no worse! The 
gale continued, however, with relentless fury ; and a 
full-freighted ship, as ours was, could not long con- 
tend with such a sea without showing marks of its 
terrible power. She began to labour and strain 
much. The pumps were carefully watched. She 
was yet staunch and firm; but who, that looked upon 
her lifting herself from the trough of the sea, then 
buried again, and again making the same effort, 
with every timber groaning under the pressure of 
tons of water, could imagine that she would remain 

One hour told the much-dreaded truth: 
the carpenter dipped ; there was six feet water in the 
well; in a few minutes he drew again,—nearly six 
and a half feet. The secret could not long be kept, 
except from the women. There was a solemnity in 
he captain’s manner of consulting with his officers, 
p and settled expression of anxiety and care 
amongst the superiors in command, which told the 
truth too plainly :—she had sprung a leak ; and now, 
indeed, had our misfortunes begun. 


» long? 


wd ued 


Che captain had ordered the men an extra allow- 
ance, and retired to his cot, for he had been on deck 
all night. The chief mate was stationed at the 

unps, cheering the men in their hopeless task.— 
lhe passengers were all in their different cabins, 
I was sitting on the spars just before 
the mainmast, (for it was no easy matter to keep an 
upright pesture,) with a rope in my hand for secu- 
‘ity, when T heard a tremendous concussion just 


except myself. 


screams of women, the crash of timber, and the 
roaring of water: the sense of suffocation was upon 
me. How long I remained unconscious of passing 
events, I know not; but on recovering my senses, 
which were still feeble and confused, I found myself 
under the gunwale of the ship, with both arms round 
a spare topmast. My eyes opened upon a scene of 
frightful destruction ;—the jolly-boat stove in, and 
the bulwarks and stanchions of the poop and quarter- 
deck carried away; the bulkhead of the captain’s 
cabin broken down, and the furniture either swept 
away, or strewed about the deck; four men heaving, 
with all their strength, to get the helm up; another 
lay dead at their feet, killed by the sudden reaction 
of the wheel. The chief mate, bareheaded, his fine 
auburn hair streaming on the gale, and every muscle 
of his frame bespeaking desperation, had just cut 
away the mizen shrouds, whilst the axes of the car- 
penter and his mate resounded against the mast, 
which, at length, went by the board, and she righted. 
Oh! what a relief was there! had you seen it ex- 
pressed in the countenances of wives clinging to 
their husbands, children to their mothers, all but a 
moment before on the brink of annihilation, it would 
have been engraven on your mind, as it is on mine, 
indelibly, and with a vividness which reason almost 
trembles to approach. Poor James sustained the 
first shock; his cabin was on the weather side of 
the quarter-deck, and it came thundering down, 
tearing him away, cabin, cat, and all. He was 
picked up sepseless, with a bad contusion of the 
head, and a broken arm. There was a slight con- 
cussion of the brain, which, co-operating with the 
shock his nerves had sustained, rendered him unfit 
for any arduous duty during the remainder of the 
voyage. He says, himself, that he shall never per- 
fectly recover it. 

It pleased God to give us and our battered ship 
some respite after this terrible accident. Towards 
noon there came a streak of the sun’s cheerful light 
across our dreary wilderness. The clouds, before 
condensed in one hard, indissoluble mass, began to 
open and separate, and roll their huge bodies over 
our heads. There was still a low black bank to 
windward, full of wind, or, as sailors call it, “dirty- 
looking ;” but it had an edge of silvery light, which 
showed us that it was only a curtain to fine weather. 
Besides, there was that peculiar sough of the wind 
which may be remarked either at the coming on or 
the dying away of a gale. There was a lull, thena 
momentary revival of its power; then another lull; 
and thus, till it was so far exhausted that we could 
set the foretopsail close-reefed. 

They who have felt the bitterness of despair may 
well and truly say,—how delightful is the reanima- 
tion of hope! andthe happiness is tenfold,when the 
countenances of our companions are so many mir- 
rors to our own feelings. “Is it true that they have 
made sail?” said a gay and dashing young lieutenant 
of cavalry to me, as I groped my way along the steer 
“The foretopsail is looking out of its nest,” I 
“God 
be praised!” he said, “ I shall see my mother yet.” 
I could have taken him round the neck, for it was 
the thought that was uppermost in my own bosom. 
How strangely the kindred sympathies of human 
nature are discovered! This young man, whom I 
had turned my back upon, from the squirrel-like 


age. 
replied; “ but it cowers its wings fearfully.” 





behind me. At the same instant I was dashed 
e . ' . { 
forcibly against the long-boat; I heard faintly the 


pertness of his manner, whom I thought incapable 
of feeling regard for any thing beyond his military ' 


appointments, became my associate and friend ;—so 
do we sometimes find a pearl in the recesses of some 
noisy babbling brook. 

We were not deceived—the hand of heaven was 
held out to us. The imperfect observation of the 
sun we had obtained, placed us about 250 miles to 
the southward of the Cape. At sunset on the third 
day we made the land again. Calculations were 
again ventured upon the time of our getting into 
port, but they were not sanguine, and by no means 
loudly talked of. Preparations were again com- 
menced for going on shore, but not with the same 
spirit as before. On the first occasion there was all 
the gaiety and vivacity of a wedding ; on this—all 
the solemnity of a funeral. Before, we were coming 
proudly in, with every sail set, and every heart 
joyous ;—behold us now humbly seeking a shelter 
from the conflict of winds and waves—a sinking 
ship—a dying captain—an exhausted crew. Under 
such circumstances your friend made his first entry 
into Table Bay. L. 








SKETCHES OF THE ISLE OF MAN.—No. 4. 
BY A TOURIST. 


“‘ The proper study of mankind is Man!” 





The Isle of Man may be said to possess scarcely any 
commerce}; its only exports consisting of a small quantity 
of herrings, corn, cattle, strong linens, paper, lead ore, 
butter, poultry, and eggs; while its imports are timber, 
iron, hemp, wines, spirits, teas, suzars, cottons, woollens, 
and coals. The importation of such of the above arti- 
cles as are of foreign production, is limited to a certaine 
amount, calculated as adequate to the consumption of 
the inhabitants; for nothing is permitted to pass through 
this as a middle station, either to or from other countries. 
Hence the regulations in the Customs department in Map, 
by which every person arriving and departing is subjected 
to scrutiny, to prevent the possibility of smugglings::;The 
trade with foreign countries being thus limited to the ex- 
tent of its own necessities, it follows that the commerce of 
the Island, in those departments where it could alone be 
extensive, must be extremely trifling. Nor is this com- 
pensated by the domestic trade between itself and the 
parent islands of Great Britain and Ireland. Possessing 
no manufactures of any consequence, and not exporting 
so much native produce as is equivalent to that which it 
requires in return, the balance of trade has always been 
against it, and has only been restored by the profits de- 
rived from the visits and transitory residence of strangers. 
From this it appears evident in theory, and experience 
confirms the conclusion, that in this island all the absolute 
necessaries of life are not less expensive than in the 
neighbouring countries. It is only upon those articles of 
luxury imported from abroad, that the effect of the low 
taxation in Man has produced a corresponding lowness of 
price. Wines, spirits, teas, sugars, tobacco, and every 
other species of grocery goods, are retailed at extremely 
moderate rates; but the native produce of the island is 
equally dear with that of the parent country. Strangers 
who, unaware of this, visit Man in the hope of being able 
there to live for comparatively nothing, will discover them- 
selves to have been egregiously mistaken. The luxuries 
of life they will find extremely moderate, but for its ne- 
cessities they will have to pay not less extravagantly than 
in the land which they have left. A few years ago this 
was not so much the case; but now, since the influx of 
strangers became so great, it obtains in every part in which 
a stranger would think of taking up his residence. 

The staple commerce, or trade, of Man, consists in the 
herring fishery. Formerly, it was for a long period the 
only lawful pursuit to which the inhabitants directed 
their attention; but, since a taste for agriculture revived 
amongst them, it has suffered a partial, though not a very 
considerable, decline. The chief seat of the fishery is at 
Peel, on the western coast, where it generally commences 
in the month of July, and continues unti! the end of 
August, after which it is transferred to Douglas, on the 
eastern coast, and is there prosecuted during the two suc- 
ceeding months of September and October. The herrings 
caught at Douglas in this latter part of the season, are 
lean and of inferior quality, but those caught at Reel are 





extremely plump and well-flavoured, and are muetitin. re- 
quest both at home and in distant markets. The t#ariber 
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of boats employed in this fishery, is upwards of three 
hundred; it affords occupation to about four thousand 
people; from twenty thousand to thirty thousand barrels 
of herrings are annually exported; and from fifteen 
thousand to twenty thousand are required for home con- 
sumption. There are several other species of fish caught 
on the coast, but none of these, with the exception of lob- 
sters, form an article of export. 

It is, perhaps, the most peculiar of all the living scenes 
in the Island, to witness the system upon which the her- 
ring fishery is conducted in Peel, a town inhabited almost 
exclusively by fishermen, and in which, outside the walls 
of almost every house, is hung in sunny weather immense 
quantities of larger fish, laid open to dry, and infecting 
the air with an effluvium that is often disgusting, and 
always disagreeable. On entering, during the forenoon, 
this crowded little seaport, the lofty and singularly-shaped 
summit of Contrary Head, is observed to be wholly covered 
with nets spread out to dry, while crowds of fishermen, 
busied in watching and repairing them, are moving to and 
fro along the airy eminence, at the base of which lies the 
mighty sea, spread out in one vast and unbroken sheet as 
far as the eye can reach to southward, westward, and 
northward. A little after noon, the nets are folded to- 

ether, and brought down in huge bundles to the various 
a lying in the harbour, and, in a short while after- 
wards, the fishermen, or (should they be employed on the 
beach) their wives and children, are seen trooping towards 

the small fleet, each with a bag of provisions, and perhaps 
some. extra clothing, to serve the fishers during their ap- 

roaching nightly sojourn on the deep. In a short while 
longer the sails are hoisted ; the fleet is put in motion; it 
shoots along towards the fishing station, and is observed, 
as evening descends, dispersed over the face of the waters, 
and settling down upon them like a flock of birds, seen 
dimly fluttering over distant fields. The fishermen are 
directed how to shoot their nets by the motions of the gull 
and gannet,—the flight of these birds, when high, indi- 
cating that the fish lie deep in the water; and, when low, 
that they are near to the surface. In the morning, by 
daybreak, the boats haul in their draughts of fishes, hasten 
with them homewards, spread out their nets once more 
upon the airy brow of Contrary Head, and, having dis- 
posed of their cargoes, prepare, as formerly, for the labours 
of the succeeding evening. 

The only manufactures in Man are—coarse linen, the 
native produce of the Island; paper, of which only a small 

uantity is manufactured; and woollen cloths, a mil? for 
the manufacture of which was lately established near 
Douglas, and promises to be well employed. Attempts 
have been made to introduce cotton manufactories, but 
without success. 

Yet, small as is the commerce of Man, the revenue 
drawn from its Customs far exceeds that drawn from the 
land. The excess is nearly in the proportion of six to one. 
The public revenue is made up of a variety of items,— 
most of which have already been specified,—and has hi- 
therto been fully equal to the public expenditure ; so that 
this Island, unlike most other appendages of the British 
empire, costs not a farthing of expense to the mother 
country. The right of taxation rests with the native Le- 

islature; but at present the inhabitants are in great appre- 

ension lest the British Government, which has now pur- 
chased the Sovereignty of Man, should incorporate it with 
Great Britain, and subject it to the same heavy burdens 
imposed on this country. ‘They believe, and with truth, 
that should such a measure be put in practice, the Island 
would be ruined, as it possesses neither commerce nor 
manufactures to neutralize the effect of excessive taxation. 
At present, they are burdened only with the maintenance 
of their own Government; and as this burden amounts 
only to about £16,000 per annum, so small a sum falls 
but lightly upon individuals composing a population of 
fifty tse 4 and is therefore paid by them with the 
greatest cheerfulness. There is no such thing in Man as 
discontent and hatred towards the Government: the people 
scarcely feel its pressure; they are much more sensible of 
the benefits they derive from it, than of the burdens it 
imposes upon them, and they, therefore, look upon it with 
respect, and support it with cordiality. 

Far different, however, is the spirit in which they bear 
the burden of the church establishment. The tithes 
amount to a very large annual sum, and, being chiefly 
levied in kind, and with all the selfish rigour for which 
churches dominant have ever been remarkable, they are 
the fertile cause of much distress among the poorer classes 
of the community,-and, by consequence, the not less fer- 
tile cause of secession from the Establishment, and of con- 
temptuous disrespect for the character of the clergy. Dis- 
senters of all kinds are, therefore, numerous, while the 
parish chiarches are in many places nearly deserted. 





are rectories, and these seventeen parishes form the 
bishoprick of Sodor and Man. This bishoprick is under the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of York. Its udvowson formerly 
| belonged to the Duke of Athol, but has now been sold by 
him, along with his other rights of sovereignty, to the 
British Goverament. Besides its bishop, the Manx church 
is governed by an archdeacon and two vicars general. 
As before mentioned, there are schools established in every 
parish, but these, from the smallness of the incomes 
attached to them, now languish for want of proper teachers, 
and have, as in this country, been deprived by competition 
of not a few of their scholars. The general affairs of the 
church are regulated by ecclesiastical courts, held by the 
bishop or his vicars-general during one half of the year, 
and, during the other half, by the archdeacon, or his 
official. The powers vested in those courts much exceed 
the jurisdisdiction of the same species of tribunal in Eng- 
land. They combine all the authority peculiar to English 
ecclesiastical courts similarly constituted, with much, 
almost the whole, of that formerly exercised by the Com- 
missary Courts of Scotland. -It belongs to them to deter- 
mine the validity of wills; to grant administration; to try 
all causes relative to legacies and debts within a year and 
day from the probate of the will; and all suits against 
executors and administrators may be prosecuted before 
them within two years of the cause of the action. The 
right of imprisonment also at one time belonged to these 
courts, but is now relinquished,—whether in deference to 
a statute of the Legislature, or in consequence of the odium 
which the exercise of such a power necessarily brought 
upon the clergy, Ihave not been able to discover. From 
these courts an appeal lies to the Archbishop of York in all 
spiritual matters, and jn those of a temporal nature, to the 
Governor. Consistorial Courts are also held on the last 
Thursday of every month; those of the vicars-general 
every Friday; and once every year there is a convocation 
of the whole clergy. To these several courts are attached 
a species of officers named Sumners, whose duty it is to 
execute their respective decrees. 


sfiliscellanies. 


HERSCHEL’S OPINION RESPECTING THE CONSTITU- 
TION AND FORMATION OF COMETS. 
—_ 

There is no individual, perhaps, in the annals of astro- 
nomy who has contributed more to our knowledge of the 
heavens than Sir William Herschel, both by extending 
the limits of our vision to the most distant parts of the 
universe, and by investigating the laws which govern the 
more complicated phenomena of nature. But of all his 
contributions to the science, none are so important in them- 
selves, or so well calculated to disclose to us the secret and 
marvellous operations going on in the workmanship of 
Nature, as the discoveries which he has made concerning 
nebula. These nebulg, it is supposed, are formed by the 
partial condensation of matter, probably the ethereal me- 
dium itself diffused throughout the universe; and that 
their number must be prodigious is sufficiently proved by 
the fact, that Herschel, by his own efforts alone, discovered 
2000 of them. Some of the nebule are found to have so 
strong a resemblance to many comets, which, on account 
| of their distance from the sun, can just be discerned from 
the earth, that they are not unfrequently confounded ; and 
it is only by‘a nearer approach, or by an intimate acquaint- 
ance with all the nebule in the same quarter of the hea- 
vens, that astronomers are able to distinguish them. Now, 
it is the opinion of Herschel, and his opinion is strongly 
supported by the authority of, La Place, that comets are 
originally minute nebula, which, by the continual ap- 
proximation of their particles, have at length acquired such 
a degree of density as to be capable of being attracted by 
the sun, and of describing an orbit of theirown. As the 
nebulous mass approaches the sun, one result, as we have 
seen, is the expansion of its parts, and their prolongation 
into what has been termed the tail: but another result, 
according to Herschel, and one no less impertant, is a 
gradual consolidation of the nebulous matter by the agency 
of the solar heat. ** It is admitted on all hands,” says 
he, ‘* that the act of shining denotes a decomposition, in 
which, at leasty light is given out ; but that many other 
elastic volatile substances escape at the same time, espe- 
cially in so high a degree of rarefaction, is far from im- 
probable. Since light, then, certainly, and very likely 
other subtile fluids also, escapes in great abundance during 
a considerable time before and after a comet’s nearest ap- 
proach to the sun, I look,” says Herschel, ‘‘ upon a 
perihelion passage in some degree as.an act.of consolida- 








necessarily implies, that the envelope and tail gradually 
become less extensive, and that the nucleus, upon whose 
surface the nebulous matter consolidates, gradually in- 
creases in magnitude. In these respects, therefore, some 
difference ought to be indicated by the physical appearance 
of those comets whose perthelion distances and periods of 
revolution are not the same; a condition confirmed by the 
examination of several that have been the most attentively 
observed. The second comet of 18)1 had a nucleus, 
which, according to the continental astronomers, amounted 
to 570 miles; while its tail was 500,000 miles in length. 
The comet of 1807 possessed a nucleus of less size, but 
a tail of greater brilliancy ; the diameter of the one being 
only five hundred and thirty-eight miles, the length of 
the other 9,000,000. The first comet of 1811, which, from 
its splendid appearance, has been termed the great comet 
of 1811, was observed to have a smaller nucleus; but, on 
the other hand, its envelope and tail were far more exten- 
sive: the diameter of its nucleus was 428 miles, and its 
tail stretched out no less than 132,000,000 of miles. ‘The 
first of these three comets, then, according to Herschel’s 
theory, must have been subjected, in a much greater 
degree, to the consolidating influence of the sun’s heat 
than either of the other two, secing that it had the 
largest nucleus, and the least quantity of nebulous mat- 
ter: and the like result ought to be indicated with respect 
to all the three comets, on a comparison of their re- 
spective periods and perihelion distances. The periodical 
revolution of the great comet of 1811 is found to be 
3383 years, and it approaches 155 nearer the sun at its 
perihelion than the other comet of 1811: the product 
of these two numbers is 5243. The periodical revo. 
lution of the comet of 1807 is 1713 years, and its perihelion 
distance is 2.46 times less than that of the second comet of 
1811: the product of these two numbers is 4213. The 
periodical revolution of the second comet of 1511, whose 
perihelion distance:we have taken equal to 1 as the standard 
of comparison, is 875 years. These numbers, then, 5243, 
4213, 875, representing, inversely, the result of the sun’s 
long continued action upon the nebulous matter of the 
three comets, correspond very nearly with the relative 
magnitudes of their nucleus as indicated by observation ; 
and hence the confirmation of Herschel's theory is com- 
plete. —Milne’s Prize Essay om Comets. 
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* Ludimus cffigiem belli."—Viva. 


a 

SOLUTION TO STUDY ¢XCVIII. 

WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Castle........ .-B—8xX 1 Castle ...... B—s 
2 Knight C 5 toB7X 2 Castle ......B—7 
3 Queen ...... C—7X 3 Castle -Cm7 
4 Knight ...... C—6x 4 Castle ..c.0 C6 
5 Pawn... C6 5 Castle or Bishop 
6 Pawn  wcoee C—7X Mate. any where. 


SITUATION FOR STUDY CXCIXx. 
White to move and win, with a pawn, in six moves, 
without taking the castle. 
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THE HEART’S DEEP HISTORY. 
Ee 
The heart’s deep history !— 
Oh, it has never been, 
It never can be told ; 
Nor e’er may tongue unfold 
What eye hath never seen ! 


The heart !—it is the shrine 
Of all that’s good and fair ; 
The starry casket bright, 
All redolent of light, 
And heaven itself is there ! 


Tis, too, the labyrinth dread, 
Where shapes of ill intrude; 
And ah, the peopled ark 
Of stormy passions dark,— 
A fierce, o’erwhelming brood ! 


It is the dungeon hold 
Of many a captive wild; 

Of many a vision blest, 

And many a dream of rest, 
And sorrow, Hope beguiled ! 


It is the hallowed tomb 

Where love is deep enshrined ; 
While on face lies 
A thousand heries 

The prying glance to blind ! 


It is the sullen keep 
Of misery and despair ;— 
Of thoughts to frenzy borne, 
That o’er joy’s funeral urn 
Know not the softening tear ! 


The heart’s deep history !— 
Oh ! leave it all alone, 
And let no eye presume 
To penetrate the gloon— 
The windings there unknown ! 


The heart’s deep history !— 
There is a spell profound— 

A seal that record on, 

A sacred, and unbroken one, 
Mysterious fenced around. 


The heart’s deep history !— 
A work yet unrevealed ;—- 

Translatable—and known, 

To highest heaven alone— 
A book for ever sealed ! 








EPIGRAM. 


(From the Greek Anthology—Author unknown.) 








BY THE REV. W. SHEPHERD, 


A Miser saw a little mouse 

Running about his empty house ; 

And ‘* Mousey !” says he, ** pretty dear, 
Tell me what errand brings you here ?” 
Then, squatting in a distant nook, 

The mouse replied with merry look, 

‘* Fear not, good Sir! to waste your hoard, 
I come to lodge, and not to board.” 





LINES 
TO THE MEMORY OF COL. DIXON DENHAM, WHO WAS PREMA- 
TURELY CUT OFF IN THE PRIME OF HIS LIFE, BY THE PES- 
TILENTIAL CLIMATE OF SIERRA LEONE.—1828. 
— 


By Leigh Cliffe, Esq. Author of “ Parga,” “ Knights of Ritzberg,” 
Se. 


Of the martyrs who’ve died on thy shores, 
Burning Afric! another we wail— 
E’en the bird o’er thy deserts that soars, 
Imbibes poison which taints every gale. 
There was one whom his worth had made great— 
Of whom Britain was proud—yet he sleeps 
On thy shores; thy fell breath was his fate ; 
And Enterprise falters and weeps ! 
Far away from the land of his sires— 
Far distant from those whom his heart 
Ador’d with affection’s pure fires, 
Denham fell ’neath death’s poisonous dart. 
Like the star of the desert he shone, 
But too soon was his brightness o’ercast— 
’T was the beam of the glow-worm alone, 
It glanc’d, dazzl’d, beam’d brightly, and pass’d. 
Had he liv’d, he had shone like the sun, 
In climates more kindly than those 
Where his race so untimely was run— 
The land of oppression and woes ! 
When the cold dews of death bath’d his cheek, 
When his eye became glassy and dim ; 
When the languid frame, shatter’d and weak, 
Refus’d power to the intrepid limb ; 
He had none whom he lov’d by his side— 
No brother—no wife—to console ; 
Like a spar on the ocean’s vast tide, 
He pass’d on to Eternity’s goal. 
The sand showers that sweep o’er his grave, 
The wind that blows o’er his cold bed, 
The waters that sullenly lave 
*Gainst the shore where reposes his head, 
Breathe a requiem to him we lament, 
And from Afric to Britain rebound.— 
His life, quick as a taper was spent, 
But in death his fair fame shall resound. 





THE VOICE OF MUSIC. 
—=__ 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 





(From the Winter's Wreath.) 
«Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound.” 
CHILDE HAROLDE. 
Whence is the might of thy master-spell ? 
Speak to me, Voice of sweet sound, and tell! 
How canst thou wake, by one gentle breath, 
Passionate visions of love and death ? 


How callest thou back, with a note, a sigh, 
Words and low tones frem the days gone by— 
A sunny glance, or a fond farewell ?— 
Speak to me, Voice of sweet sound, and tell! 


What is thy power, from the soul’s deep spring 
Tn sudden gushes the tears to bring ? 

Even ’midst the swells of thy festal glee, 
Fountains of sorrow are stirred by thee ! 


Vain are those tears !—vain and fruitless all— 
Showers that refresh not, yet still must fall ; 

For a purer bliss while the full heart burns, 
For a brighter home while the spirit yearns ! 


Something of mystery there surely dwells, 
Waiting thy touch, in our Losom cells ; 
Something that finds not its answer here— 
A chain to be clasped in another sphere. 


Therefore a current of sadness deep, 
Through the stream of thy triumphs is heard to sweep, 
Like a moan of the breeze through a summer sky— 
Like a name of the dead when the wine foams high! 


Yet speak to me still, though thy tones be fraught 
With vain remembrance and troubled thought ;— 
Speak! for thou tellest my soul that its birth 
Links it with regions more bright than earth ! 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 

The Comet.— Within the last ten weeks we have seen 
about twenty different notifications of the comet’s re-ap- 
pearance, some stating that it could be seen with the naked 
eye, and others advising us to use a telescope of small 
power. Unluckily, none of these were dated from the 
observatories of Edinburgh or London, but most of them 
came from obscure country towns; some, we believe, from 
Wales and Connaught, where lads of fifteen discover the 
perpetual motion and the quadrature of the circle! The 
plain fact is, that the comet has not been seen at all; and 
what is more, it may complete its excursion through our 
corner of the solar system, and yet escape the vision of 
some individuals who are watching its motions intently. 
Many facts go to prove that comets are composed of mat- 
ter of extreme tenuity, so rare, indeed, that one of them 
might come between us and the moon without producing 
any sensible disturbance among the objects on the earth’s 
surface. Nay, what will our readers think, when we in- 
form them, that they themselves, with the earth which 
they inhabit, may actually have been, or at this instant, 
Jor aught we know, may be enveloped in the tail of a comet, 
not only without having a ,whisker singed, but without 
ever once suspecting that they were living and breathing 
in such a fiery 1 It is probable, that in the course 
of time, many comets, or it may be all of them, lose their 
splendour ; and in particular the radiant train of mat- 
ter called the ¢ail is found gradually to diminish in 
size. Hence some of those which struck nations with ter- 
ror in ancient times, are probably now so shorn of their 
beams, that it requires the aid of the telescope to discover 
them.—Scotsman. 

[The above paragraph embodies La Place’s doctrine of 
comets. We have not heard that Encke’s long-talked-of 
comet has been seen at any observatory in this country. 
It is rather amusing for us to be told, as we were about 
six weeks since, by one of our contemporaries, that it was 
visible in Belfast every morning at three o’clock. |—Belfast 
Whig. 








Diorama.—In the picture of Roslin Chapel, we look 
with admiration and astonishment at the magical effects 
produced by a mechanical direction of the light upon dif- 
ferent parts of this extraordinary painting, and if any thing 
could add to the complete illuston which it presents to the 
eye of the spectator, it would be found in this novel con- 
trivance, by which the solemn gloom spreading over the 
moss-grown aisles of this once superb edifice, and now most 
interesting ruin, is relieved by a burst of sunshine, which, 
breaking through the open door, strikes upon one of the 
large clustered columns, supporting the clere story, while 
its radiance becomes visible on the rich foliage seen through 
the window on the right, and also. shooting across the gar- 
den, visible beyond the distant arch! These extraordinary 
changes from gloom to sunshine, and the contrary,—extra- 
ordinary, as taking place on the surface of a picture, per- 
fectly flat and perpendicular, are, we are assured, produced 
in cloudy as well as in sunny weather, and, altogether, make 
one of the most beautiful spectacles we ever witnessed, and 
deserve to be considered as the ne plus ultra of the art of 
painting, assisted by mechanical and philosophical sciences. 
—F rom a Correspondent. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


[From the Liverpool Courier.) 

















Berometer | Extreme} Uhermy-jixtreme, State of ttemarks 

at during | meter8 } heatéeu- {the Winc at 
noon. Night. [morning {ring Day.) at noon. noon. 

Oct. 

22 }29 64141 O} 54 Of; 60 O S._  [Cloudy. 

23 429 73] 50 Of} 52 O} 57 O}W.N.W.{Rain. 

24 $29 93] 42 0] 45 Of} 55 O} S.E. {Fair. 

25 | 30 20] 49 Of 52 O/; 57 O} S.E. (Rain. 

26 {30 29} 43 Of 47 0; 55 Of S.E. |Fair. 

27 130 36) 45 O] 49 O| 56 O} E.N.E. [Fair. 

28 130 50} 49 O] 52 O! 55 Oj E.S.E. }Fair 














22d, Five, p.m. rain. 
23d, Heavy rain during night; eight, a.m. heavy rain. 
25th, Rain during night; eight, a.m. heavy rain. 


Tide Table. 

















Days. Morn yBven.|Height.| Festivals, &c. 
‘hemJjh m.ift. in, 

Tuesday -- 4 9 13) 9 34/13 5 
Wednesday 5 9 55j10 1314 8 |Powder Plot, 1605. 
Thursday 610 30/10 4815 11 ichaelmas Term S. 
Friday :--- 711 6/11 2316 1) |New Moon, 2h. 51m. morn. 
Saturday-- 811 41/11 5917 8 cess Aug. Sophia born 
Sunday---- 9———| 0 1718 0 /28d Sunday after Trinity 
Monday --10 0 0 5618 6} 
Tuesday --11 1 16! 1 3818 1 St. Martin. 
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DANIEL O'CONNELL, ESQ. 

¢& We trust our readers will not, for a moment, sus- 
pect we are about to depart so widely from our custom 
and our pledge, as to introduce Mr. O'Connell to them 
as a political or theological character. The following note 
from the Mercury will explain our motive for introducing 
the profile of this gentleman in our publications :-— 

** Whenever an individual, by rendering himself pe- 
cnliarly conspicuous, has become an object of general 
attention, the public are naturally curious to know some- 
thing of the lineaments of one of whom they have heard 
so much. Mr. O'Connell has, of late, made as much 
noise in the world as almost any individual of the pre- 
sent day, and we thought, therefore, that a correct deli- 
neation of his features would prove acceptable to our 
readers. We have, accordingly, caused his fac-simile pro- 
file to be engraved for our publication, copied from an 
otiginal taken by the very correct machine of Mr. Per- 
cival, whose numerous profiles, exhibited in Lord-street, 
must, by this time, be familiar to our townsmen. This 
we now present to the public without further preamble. 
Our readers need Hot be told that Mr. O’Connell is here 
portrayed in the costume of his profession as counsellor. 
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PORTRAIT OF MR. O’CONNELL. 
- ie = 
(By a French Traveller.) 
About two years ago, the Duke de Montebello and 
Monsieur Duvergier de Harranne, the son of the member 











of the Chamber of Deputies, paid a visit together to Eng- 
land and Ireland ; and, en returning to France, the latter 
published in a pamphlet, which, at the time, attracted great 
attention at Paris, and was also much read and talked of 
here, his observations on the English elections, and on the 
state of Ireland. This pamphlet contained, among much 
other matter of interest, a sketch of the person, and manner, 
and style of eloquence of the ‘* Agitator,’’ whonrthe Duke 
de Montebello and M. Duvergier saw, for the first time, 
at one of the sittings of the Catholic Association in Dub- 
lin. The character is full of discrimination, and ably de- 
lineated ; and as the impression Mr. O’Connell made on 
these intelligent travellers cannot fail, we think, to be in- 
teresting to our readers, we make no further apology for 
the following translation :— 

‘‘ The Association holds its sittings in a large room of 
oblong form, filled with benches rising one above the other 
on each side, and, in other respects, arranged in a great 


measure like the House of Commons in England. On 
| entering the room, the first time that I attended the meet- 
jing, I found, on his legs, a man of about fifty years of 
age, who, with his hand in his bosom, and with an air of 
ease and negligence, was delivering his opinion to about 
three hundred attentive hearers. It was O’Connell, the 
* Glory of Kerry,’ the ‘ Pride of Munster.’ This gentle- 
man is tall in stature, and of imposing presence ; his 
countenance, although somewhat rustic, indicates frank- 
ness and intelligence: when he speaks, his physiognomy, 
as variable as his imagination, expresses in two minutes 
twenty different passions. His gestures and language are 
entirely devoid of art. In him the thought may be per- 
ceived at once, at its birth and in its development; it may 
be seen, as it were, to assume a palpable form; the words, 
the lcoks, and the accents, all spring forth at once, and 
by a single effort. He threatens, and his whole frame 
seems to thrill with the defiance he hurls at England; he 
jests, and before his raillery is yet on his lips, an expand- 
ing gaiety animates his features. I know no orator whose 
eloquence conveys so completely the idea of firm self-con- 
viction. Between his eloquence and that of Shiel, there 
is no less difference than between the persons of the two 
men. The one more refined, is all calculation; the other 
more popular, is all inspiration. 

**Shiel is a dramatic writer. In him a speech is a bril- 
liant morsel, premeditated, and sent forth for public ap- 
probation. In O'Connell an harangue is a conversation, 
sublime or familiar, according to the occasion, or the na- 
ture of the excitement of the moment. Prepared before- 
hand, the first is able to rouse the souls of his hearers, 
without departing from generalities. The second requires 
some circumstance to rouse him, an interest of the moment 
to inspire him. Shiel, in short, is the brilliant man of the 
Association ; O’Connell is its manof business. Although 
one of the most fully-occupied practitioners at the Irish 
bar, he is always the first and the last atthe meeting. He 
hastens there on quitting the Court; and if, by accident, 
he is tardy in making his appearance, no one dreams of 
taking his place. By him are the measures proposed ; by 
him are the discussions directed; and it is by him that 
most of the questions are carried. When he rises, all is 
silent ; when he has ended his speech, the room resounds 
with applause ; when he departs, the Association seems to 
retire with him. What modesty could survive such a situ- 
ation as this ? 

**That of O’Connell has completely yielded; and, where 
his enemies see a factious ambition, there very often is, in 
reality, vanity alone. He is swayed by the love of popu- 
larity : of that he is the slave. Should he lose the favour 
of the people he would die! Excepting always an ardent 
love of his country, his principles, in other respects, do not 
seem very firmly based. He extols Bolivar and the Holy 
Alliance; Napoleon and the Bishop of Hermanopolis. 
To-day he regards James the Second as a god; to-morrow 
he will look on him as a tyrant. He thunders against 
Bible societies, and lauds to the skies the missionaries of 
France. He avows himself the champion of the sove- 
reignty of the people, and of Divine right. In short, as has 
been justly observed of him, he contains, in his single self, 
eight or ten different beings, who are not always agreed 
among themselves, but who unite in cursing the penal 
laws, and in abhorring the oppressorsof Ireland. Yet the 
secret inclinaticn of O’Connell is, I suspect, for the ancient 
monarchy, with its titles, its decorations, and its baubles 
of all kinds. When, in 1820, George the Fourth visited 
Dublin, the Irish patriot was a faithful and assiduous at- 
tendant in the antichamber ; and the green ribbons which, 
as Chief of the Order of Liberators, he wears round his 
neck, in defiance of all raillery, is a token of its weakness. 

‘¢In more thap one respect, O'Connell is the Chateau- 
briand of Ireland. Like that great writer, his own words 
infatuate him. By force of talking of religion, he has 
become religious. In all his speeches we may trace the 
man of ‘olden times.’ Are his feelings moved? It is 
by the Emerald Isle, her Gothic towers, and her past ex- 











ploits, more Gothic still. His tears respond to the names 
of the great Dubiuctah, Flabhertak, Bryan Borhomhe,— 
magnanimous princes, who,’ before the Danish invasion, 
were the blessing of Ireland. Among modern subjects, it 
is the Catholic priest alone that has the privilege of soften- 
ing him. Between such ideas’ and those of a Frenchman 
there can be but little in common, and yet I defy any one 
to hear O'Connell without being deeply affected. Such is 
the astonishing power of an eloquence, the product of in- 
ward feeling: for a time it bears you beyond yourself. 

*¢ In the ideas of O’Connell there is less of order than 
abundance. They appear to be thronging to escape; em- 
barrassed by the struggle within him, he has not himself 
the power to master them. They are young recruits, badly 
disciplined ; but, on the other hand, full of vigour and 
impetuosity. It is when amidst the populace, especially, 
that O'Connell appears completely himself. Known per- 
sonally to the Irish peasantry, and dwelling amongst them 
a certain portion of the year, he has in him something of 
their manners, of their language, and even of their accent. 
He should be seen in the Church of Munster, his cravat 
loose, his waistcoat unbuttoned,—vaunting the beauty of 
Ireland, her delightful valleys, her charming hills, and, 
above all, the indisputable superiority of her inhabitants 
over those of the rest of the globe,—and when he talks, 
moreover, of ‘ the children of your bosom,’ and the * wives 
of your affection,’ tears of joy stand in the eyes of his 
listeners. He affects to possess no knowledge beyond what 
is common in Ireland. He invests the sentiments, the 
passions, the prejudices even, of millions of men, with an 
eloquent voice; and this is all. Hence his extreme popu- 
larity ; hence also his numerous inconsistencies; but his 
contradictions are national, his inconsistencies patriotic. 
What imports it to the people that what they hear to-day 
corresponds not with what they were told yesterday, pro- 
vided they hear now, as they heard then, that which is 
agreeable to them. The object of all the people’s wishes 
is emancipation ; to obtain this, they would descend from 
heaven to the kingdom of the evil one; for this they will 
be Tory and Radical, Loyal and Rebel, without thinking 
that they change. O'Connell is of the people: he is the 
mirror in which all Ireland is reflected; or, rather, he is 
Treland herself. He has been compared to an inspired 
peasant. This peasant has but to give the word—to- 
morrow he will have a million of peasants in his train.” 
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SFashions for November. 

MorninG DreEss.—A petticoat of ethereal blue gros 
de Naples, with two broad bias folds round the border, on 
which are raised ornaments, repré’enting branches of palm 
leaves. A canezon spencer of canibric, trimmed down the 
front, and round the base of the waist with a ruche of 
thread tulle; and surmounted at the throat by a very full 
quadruple ruff of the same material. The sleeves very 
wide, and a /a Marie, with the fulness confined at equal 
distances. Mancherons of cambric, with a double quilling 
of tulle, ornament the sleeves at the shoulders. At the 
wrists are bracelets of broad black velvet, fastened with a 
gold buckle. A sash of white satin ribbon encircles the 
waist. The hair is arranged in ringlets round the face, 
en tirebouchons, under a hat of Murrey-coloured gros de 
Naples, ornamented with bows of the same coloured rib- 
bon, on which are hair stripes in black; a few flowers, in 
bouquets, are slightly scattered over the crown; they con- 
sist of blue convolvuluses and geraniums. 

WaLkinG DreEss.—A dress of myrtle-green gros de 
Naples, with a very broad hem at the border; Vandyked 
at the head, and trimmed round the points with a full 
doubie ruche of the same material and colour as the dress, 
pinked. The body made to fit tight to the shape, and 
bound round the waist with a zone pointed in front. 
Sleeves a ja Marie, confined only by one band, at the 
thickest part of the arm, above the elbow: broad gauntlet 
cuff, with a row of very small buttons placed up it, on the 
outside of the arm. A pelerine of white sarcenet or gros 
de Naples, edged with a narrow rouleau of green, and 
near the throat is an ornament of beautiful embroidery 
in green. Beneath a French ruff of lace, tied round the 
threat, is a painted silk sautoir cravat. The ground of 
this elegant appendage is pistachio green, on which are ad- 
mirably painted various flowers. ‘The bonnet worn with 
this dress is of Navarin brown, or, as preferred by some 
ladies, of the same colour as the dress. The crown is 
trimmed in front with two double folds, in bias, of the 
same colour and material as the bonnet, with bows of myr- 
tle-green ribbon. The bonnet ties with a bow on the right 
side. Half-boots of light grey corded silk, with the tips of 
kid, and Woodstock gloves, complete this costume. 
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The Bouquet. . 


“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





AN HOUR TOO MANY. 


(From the Forget-Me-Not for 1829.) 


Hail, land of the kangaroo !—paradise of the bush- 
ranger !—purgatory of England !—-happy scene, where the 
sheepstealer is metamorphosed into the shepherd; the 
highwayman is the guardian of the road; the dandy is 
delicate no more, and earns his daily bread; and the 
Court of Chancery is unknown. Hail to thee, soil of lar. 
ceny and love! of pickpockets and principle! of every 
fraud under heaven, and primeval virtue! daughter of 
jails, and mother of empires!—hail to thee, New South 
Wales! In all my years, and I am no boy,—and in all 
my travels, and I am now at the antipodes,—I have never 
heard any maxim so often as, that time is short; yet no 
maxim that ever dropt from human lips is further from 
the truth. I appeal to the experience of mankind ; to the 
three hundred heirs of the British peerage, whom their 
gouty fathers keep out of their honours and estates ; to the 
six hundred and sixty-eight candidates for seats in Par- 
liament, which they must wait for till the present sitters 
die, or turn rebellious to their noble patrons, or borough 
patrons, or their Jew patrons; or plunge into joint stock 
ruin, and expatriate themselves, for the astonishment of 
all other countries, and the benefit of their own; to the 
six thousand five hundred heroes of the half-pay, longing 
for a tardy war; to the hundred thousand promissory 
excisemen lying on the soul of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and pining for the mortality of every gauger from 
the Lizard to the Orkneys; and, to club the whole dis- 
comfort into one, to the entire race of the fine and super- 
tine, who breathe the vital air, from five thousand a year 
to twenty thousand times the rental, the unhappy popu- 
lation of the realms of indolence included in Bond-street, 
‘st. James’s, and the squares. I had a perpetual abun- 
dance of a commodity which a philosopher told me was 
beyond price. I had not merely enough for myself, but 
enough to give to others; until I discovered the fact, that 
it was as little a favourite with others as myself, and that 
whatever the plausible might say, there was nothing on 
earth for which they would not be more obliged to me 
than a donation of my superfluous time. 

I had always an hour that perplexed my skill to know 
what to do with this treasure. A schoolboy turn for long 
excursions in any direction but that of my pedagogue, 
indicative of a future general officer; a naturalist-taste 
for birdnesting, which, in maturer years, would have 
made me one of the wonders of the Linnzan Society ; a 
passion for investigating the inside of every thing, from a 
Catherine wheel to a China closet, which would yet have 
entitled me to the honours of an F.R.S.; and an original 
vigour in the plunder of orchards, which would, undoubt- 
edly, have laid the foundation of a First Lord of the Trea- 
sury; were nature’s helps to get rid of this oppressive 
bounty. But though I fought the enemy with perpetual 
vigour and perpetual variety, he was not to be put to flight 
by a stripling; and I went to the University as far from 
being a conqueror as ever. At Oxford I found the super- 
abundance of this great gift acknowledged with an open- 
ness worthy of English candour, and combated with the 
dexterity of an experience five hundred years old. Port- 
irinking, flirtation, lounging, the invention of new ties to 
erayats, and new tricks on proctors; billiards, bexing, 
ind bar maids; seventeen ways of mulling sherry, and 
as many dozen ways of raising ‘*the supplies,” were 
adopted with an adroitness that must have bafHled all but 
the invincible. Yet Time was master at last; and he 
ilways indulged me with a liberality that would have 
driven a less resolute spirit to the bottom of the Isis. At 
iength I gave way; left the University with my blessing 
and my debts; and rushed up to London, as the grand 
plaice d'armes, the central spot from whick the enemy was 


excluded by the united strength, wit, and wisdom of a 
million and a half of men. I might as well have staid 
birdnesting in Berkshire. I found the happiest contri- 
vances against the universal invader fail. Pigeon matches» 
public dinners, coffee-houses, blue-stocking reunions, 
private morning quadrille practice, with public evening 
exhibitions of their fruits; dilettanti breakfasts, with a 
bronze Hercules standing among the bread and butter, or 
a reposing cast of Venus, fresh from Pompeii, as black 
and nude as a negress disporting on the banks of the 
Senegal, but dear and delicate to the eye of taste; Sun- 
day morning at Tattersall’s, jockeying till the churches 
let out their population, and the time for visits was come; 
and Sunday evening routs at the Duchess’s, with a cotillion 
by the vraies danseuses of the opera, followed by aconcert, 
a round game, and a select supper for the initiated ;—the 
whole failed. I had always an hour too much—sixty 
mortal minutes, and every one of them an hour in itself, 
that I could never squeeze down. 
“ Ye gods, annihilate both space and time, 
And make two lovers happy,” 

may have been called a not over-modest request; but I 
can youch for at least one-half of it being the daily prayer 
of some thousands of the best-dressed people that the sun 
ever summoned to a day of twenty-four hours long. On 
feeling the symptoms of this horary visitation, I regularly 
rushed into the streets, on the. principle that some alle- 
viation of misery is always to be found in fellow-suffering. 
This maxim I invariably found false, like every other 
piece of the boasted wisdom of mankind. I found the 
suffering infinitely increased by the association of my fel. 
low-fashionables. A man might as well have fled from 
his chamber to enjoy comfort in the wards of an hospital. 
In one of my marches up and down the pavé of St. James’s- 
street, that treadmill of gentlemen convicted in the penalty 
of having nothing to do, I lounged into the little hotel 
of the Guards, that stands beside the great hotel of the 
gamblers, like a babe under its mamma’s wing—the like- 
ness admirable, though the scale diminutive. That ‘* hour 
too many” cost me three games of billiards, my bachelor’s 
house, and one thousand. pounds. This price of sixty 
minutes startled me a little ; and, for a week, I meditated, 
with some seriousness, on the superior gaiety of a life spent 
jn paving the streets, driving a waggon, or answering the 
knocker of a door. But the ‘* hour” again overflowed 
me. I was walking it off in Regent-street, when an old 
fellow-victim met me, and prescribed a trot to Newmarket. 
The prescription was taken, and the hour was certainly 
got rid of. But the remedy was costly; for my betting 
book left me minus ten thousand pounds. I returned to 
town like a patient from a watering place; relieved of 
every thing but the disease that took me there. My last 
shilling remained among the noble blacklegs; but nothing 
could rob me of my superfluous time, and I brought even 
a ten-fold allowance of it back. But every disease has a 
crisis; and when a lounge through the streets became at 
once useless and inconvenient,—when the novelty of being 
cut by all my noble friends, and of being sedulously rol- 
lowed by that generation who, unlike the fickle world, re- 
serve their tipstaff attentions for the day of adversity, had 
lost its zest, and I was thinking whether time was to be 
better fought off by a plunge to the bottom of the Thames, 
or by the muzzle of one of Manton’s hair triggers, I was 
saved by a plunge into the King’s Bench. There life was 
new, friendship was undisguised, my coat was not an ob- 
ject of scorn, my exploits were fashion, my duns were in- 
admissible, and my very captors were turned into my hum- 
ble servants. There, too, my nature (always social) had 
its full indulgence; for there I found, rather to my sur- 
prise, nine-tenths of my most accomplished acquaintance. 
But the enemy still made his way; and I had learned 
to yawn, in spite of billiards and ball-playing, when 
the act let me loose into the great world again. Good- 
luck, too, had prepared a surprise for my début. I had 
scarcely exhibited myself in the streets, when I discovered 





that every man of my set was grown utterly blind when. 


ever I happened to walk on the same side of the way, and 
that I might as well have been buried a century. I was 
absurd enough to be indignant; for nothing can be more 
childish than any delicacy when a man cannot bet on the 
rubber. 

One morning a knock came to my attic-door, which 
startled me by its professional vigour, An attorney en- 
tered. I had now nothing to fear, for the man no one 
will trust cannot well be in debt; and for once I faced an 
attorney without a palpitation. His intelligence was flat- 
tering. An old uncle of mine, who had worn out all that 
was human about him in arpassing fifty thousand pounds, 
and, finally, died of starving himself, had expired with 
the pen in his hand, in the very act of leaving his thou- 
sands to pay the national debt. But fate, propitious to 
me, had dried up his ink-bottle; the expense of replenish - 
ing it would have broken. his heart of itself; and the 
attorney’s announcement to me was, that the will, after 
blinding the solicitor to the treasury and three of his 
clerks, was pronounced to be altogether illegible. The 
fact that I was the nearest of kin got into the newspapers ; 
and in my first drive down St. James’s, I had the plea- 
sure of discovering that I had cured a vast number of 
friends of the calamitous defect of vision. But if the 

** Post equitem sedet atra cura” 
was the maxim in the days of Augustus, the man who 
drives the slower cabriolet in the days of George the 
Fourth cannot expect to escape. The ‘* hour too many” 
overtock me in the first week. On one memorable even- 
ing I saw it coming on, just as I turned the corner of 
Piccadilly ; fair flight was hopeless, and I took refuge in 
that snug asylum on the right hand of St. James’s-street, 
which has since expanded into a palace. I stoutly battled 
the foe, for I ** took no note of time,” during the next 
day and night; and when, at last, I walked forth into the 
air, I found that I had relieved myself of the burden ef 
three-fourths of my reversion. A weak mind, on such an 
occasion, would have cursed the cards, and talked of 
taking care of the fragments of his property; but mine 
was of a higher order, and I determined on revenge. I 
had my revenge, and saw my winners ruined. They had 
their consolation, and at the close of six months’ cam. 
paign saw me walk into the streets a beggar. I grew 
desperate, and was voted dangerous. I realized the charge 
by fastening on a noble Lord, who had been one of the 
most adroit in pigeoning me. His life was ‘* too valuable 
to his country,” or himself, to allow him to meet a fellow 
whose life was of no use to any living thing ; and through 
patriotism and the fear of being shot, he kept out of the 
way. I raged, threatened to post his Lordship, and was 
in the very act of writing out the form of the placard, 
declaring the noble heir of the noble house of —— a cheat 
and a scoundrel, when, by the twopenny post, I received 
a notice from the Horse Guards, that I was on that day 
to appear in the Gazette as ensign in his Majesty’s —— 
regiment, then serving in the Peninsula, with orders to 
join without delay. This was enough from his Lordship, 
and was certainly better for me than running the chance 
of damages in the King’s Bench, for provoking his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects to a breach ef the peace. I was gazetted, 
tried on my uniform before the mirror, entirely approved 
of my appearance, and wrote my last letter to my last flirt. 

The Portsmouth mail was to start at eight. I had an 
hour to spare, and sailied into the street. I met an honest» 
faced acquaintance as much at a loss as myself to slay the 
hour. We were driven by a shower into ashelter. The 
rattle of dice was heard within a green-baize covered door. 
We could not stay for ever shivering on the outside. For- 
tune favoured me; in half an hour I was master of a 
thousand pounds. It would have been cbvious folly and 
ingratitude to check the torrent of success for the paltry 
prospect. of an ensigncy. I played on, and won on. The 
clock struck eight. I will own that I trembled as the first 
sound caught my ear; but, whether nervous or not, from 
that instant the torrent was checked. The loss and gain 





became alternate. Wine was brought in; I played in .fu- 
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rious scorn of consequences. I saw the board covered with | as they carelessly swung it about. I saw some, and they | still burning, and, as they advanced towards the altar, 


gold; I swept it into my stake. I soon saw my stake re- 


duced to nothing. My eyes were dazzled, my hand shook, 
my brain was on fire. I sang, danced, roared with exul- 
tation or despair. How the night closed I know not; but 
I found myself, at last, in a narrow room, surrounded with 
squalidness, its only light from a high-barred window, and 
its only furniture the tressel on which I lay, fierce, weary, 
and feverish, asif I lay on the rack. From this couch of the 
desperate, I was carried into the presence of a magistrate, to 
hear that, in the mélée of the night before, I had, in my 
rage, charged my honest-faced acquaintance with palpable 
cheating 3 and, having made good my charge, by showing 
the loaded dice in his hand, had knocked him down with 
a violence that made his recovery more than doubtful. He 
had seen my name in the Gazelle, and had watched me 
for the express purpose of final plunder. The wretch died. 
I was brought to trial, found guilty of manslaughter, and 
sentenced to seven years’ expatriation. Fortunate sen- 
tence! On my arrival in New South Wales I was found 
a perfect gentleman ; and, fit for nothing, there was no re- 
source but to make me try the labour of my hands. For- 
tunate labour! From six in the morning till six at night 
1 had the spade or plough in my hands. I dragged carts, 
I delved rocks, I hewed trees: I had not a moment to 
spare. The appetite that once grew languid over venison 
now felt the exquisite delight of junk beef. The thirst 
that scorned Champagne was now enraptured with spring 
water. The sleep that had left me many a night, tossing 
withinside the curtains of a hundred-and-fifty-guinea Pa- 
risian bed, now came on the roughest piece of turf, and 
made the planks of my cabin softer than down. I can 
now run as fast as one of my Newmarket stud, pull down 
a buffalo, and catch a kangaroo by the tail in fair field. 
Health, vigour, appetite, and activity, are my superabun- 
dance now. I have every thing but time. My banish- 
ment expires to-morrow; but I shall never recross the sea. 
This is my country. Since I set my foot upon its shore I 
have never had a moment to yawn. In this land of real 
and substantial life, the spectre that haunted my joyless 
days dares not be seen; the ** hour too many” is no more. 





AN HUNGARIAN ALLEGORY. 
— 
(From the Winter's Wreath, printed by George Smith, Liverpool. 
- 


In the midst of a boundless forest, intersected by a 
thousand paths, stood the Temple of Happiness. It was 
encumbered by no decorations; it had no glare, no gor- 
geousness, but it rose in quiet beauty and simplicity. 
Beneath its dome was reared an unadorned altar, near 
which the Goddess stood, creating and dispensing her 
gifts with profuse generosity. I looked southwards, and 
observed afar off a crowd of worshippers, leaving bebind 
them the mid-day sun, and advancing slowly towards the 
steps of the vestibule. They were met, at some distance, 
by another Divinity, with lofty brow and majestic gait, 
whose smiles seemed tempered by a dignified sobriety, 
and who beckoned to the travellers, that they should be 
less precipitate in their advance. I thought I heard the 
sounds of eloquence, though far away, and could clearly 
distinguish that the noble figure had presented to each of 
the approaching votaries some treasure, which they held 
suspended in their hands. I hastened to the spot, and I 
discovered that the Goddess of Wisdom had given to every 
one a lamp, filled with fragrant oil, and bid them all God 
speed, telling them that its flame would guide them safely 
to the end of their pilgrimage. ‘*I have not kindled its 
wick,” she said, ** for each of you will find fire in his 
progress.” I moved forward with the crowd, and we 
passed another Divinity, who held a blazing torch. This 
was the Goddess of Instruction ; with cheerful condescen- 
sion she lowered her torch to the pilgrims as they passed ; 
but I observed that many of them had spilled the oil of their 
lamps ; that some had soiled their wicks; and others had 


allowed the {dust and the breezes to extinguish the fame | 





were mostly in the prime of life, who, while they lingered 
an instant for the purpose of kindling their lamps, were | 
whirled away by fleet-footed tempters, who swiftly suc- 

ceeded one another, and who, I was told, were the Sen- 

sual Pleasures. They were accompanied with loud and 

riotous music, which, though fascinating at first, grew, I 

observed, more and more discordant as they hurried on. 

Some of the pilgrims were beckoned away by Spirits, in- 

visible to me, though I heard a confusion of voices, and 

the words ‘‘hither! hither!” were often- repeated. In 

the distance were mists and clouds of darkness that de- 

scended to the surface of the earth, in which I soon lost 

sight of many of the wanderers. 

As the Goddess of Instruction waved her torch, it seemed 
often so nearly extinguished, that I could not trace her 
features; but the torch always brightened anew, and its 
reflection on the countenances of the pilgrims looked like 
gleams of superhuman joy. Some there were who made 
many vain attempts to light their lamps; they were mostly 
of the middle-aged and the old: but the most interesting 
of all were the groups of children, whose lamps burst into 
a flame at the touch of the torch of the goddess, as if 
their wicks had been dipped in ether. They played with 
them so carelessly, however, that many went out, and I 
traced the holders, either wandering blindly, as if without 
a guide, through the manifold paths of the forest, or lost 
sight of them in the dark vapours which enveloped them, 
Some of the restless children dashed their lamps to the 
ground, and laughed at a grey-headed man who gathered 
the fragments together, while others mischievously flung 
dirt into the lamps of their play-fellows, many of whom 
they wearied, by compelling them frequently to return to 
the Goddess, who, notwithstanding, looked on them gra- 
ciously, and more than once uttered counsels of patience 
and words of encouragement. I noticed that those who 
had lost their lamps were courted by a strange beldam, 
who, notwithstanding her age and her hideousness, exerted 
a sort of fascination, and gathered round her a number of 
fierce and busy votaries. Her name was Superstition : she 
was supported on two crutches, Egotism and Cruelty, and 
I saw she sometimes lent them to her most active atten- 
dants, who foully waylaid and wounded those who, hold- 
ing their bright lamps, pursued their course with the 
steadiest step towards the temple. The beldam herself 
was principally engaged in tripping up the pilgrims, and, 
when they fell, in putting out their lamps, and snuffing up 
the foul stench, which I observed them to emit, at the mo- 
ment of their extinction. Many of their lights continued 
burning, in spite of all her activity ; and a firm-footed 
passenger sometimes rescued them as he journeyed for- 
ward. Qn others, which she could not extinguish, she 
heaped huge stones, bearing unintelligible inscriptions, 
through the crevices of which, however, the glimmering 
of radiancy might yet be observed. She seemed armed 
with tremendous authority ; and, ever and anon, she roused 
a terrible tempest, which scattered the pilgrims over the 
many paths of the forest. Then the heavens grew black, 
and the earth groaned, and scarce a ray could be seen 
amidst the gloomy desolation. When the storm subsided, 
I was astonished at the terrible destruction. The various 
wood paths were covered with pilgrims, who had lost their 
way, and were inquiring of each other where was the 
Temple of Happiness. Some had been the prey of wild 
beasts; others had been led, by the ignis futuus lights of 
the morass, into entangling deils and dingles; some had 
been flung into stagnant pools, where they were struggling 
against suffocation : and others, in despair, had sought the 
protection of broad-winged fiends—the fiends of passion, 
which flitted now and then over their path, or shook the 
forest trees with the loud rustling of their pinions. 

The calmness returned, and the sunshine ; and I looked 
towards the Temple of Happiness. There was no longer 
the busy and countless crowd which had first engaged my 


methought their forms became angelized; a glory, 
brighter than the brightest sunbeams, burst from the 
temple; my eyes were dazzled, and I walked away, in 
deep meditation, to rejoice—and to mourn. 
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(Continued from page 134.) 
MATHEMATICAL MAGIC, 
OR THE WONDERS THAT MAY BE PERFORMED BY 
MECHANICAL GEOMETRY. 
BY J. WILKINS, BISHOP OF CHESTER. 
London: printed for Richard Baldwin, 1691. 
—iteis 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
Concerning the Catapulta, or Engines for Arrows. 

_ The other kind of engine was culled Catapulte, which 
signifies a spear or dart, because it was used for the shoot- 
ing of such weapons. Somie of these were proportioned 
unto spears of twelve cubif$ long. They did carry with 
80 great a force, ut interdum himio ardore scintillant, (saith 
Ammianus) that the weapons discharged from them were 
sometimes (if you can belfeve it) set on fire by the swift- 
ness of their motion. 

The first invention of these is commonly ascribed to 
Dionysius, the Younger, who is said to have made them 
amongst his other preparations against Carthage. But we 
have good reason to think them of more ancient use, be- 
cause we read in Scripture that ** Uzziah made in Jeru- 
salem engines invented by cunning men, to shoot arrows 
and great stones withal ;”? though it is likely these inven- 
tions were much bettered by the experience of after ages. 

The usual form of these Catapulie was much after the 
manner of great bows placed on carriages, aud wound up 
by the strength of several persons: and from that great 
force which we find in lesser bows, we may easily guess at 
the greater power of these other engines. It is related of the 
Turkish bow, that it can strike an arrow through a piece 
of steel or brass two inches thick; and, being headed only 
with wood, it pierces timber of eight inches; which though 
it seem incredible, yet it is attested by the experience of 
divers unquestionable witnesses. In his Jcon Animorum, 
Barclay, a man of sufficient credit, affirms that he was 
an eye-witness how one of these bows, with a little arrow, 
did pierce through a piece of steel three fingers thick : 
avd yet these bows, being somewhat like the long bow, 
im use amongst us, were Bent only by a man’s immediate 
strength, without the help of any bender or rack that are 
used to others. 

Some Turkish bows ate of that strength as to pierce a 
plank of six inches in thickness, (1 speak cf what I have 
seen, saith M. Jo. Greaves, in his Pyramodographia. J 
How much greater force then may we conceive to be im- 
pressed by the Catapult 2 
These were, sometimes framed for the discharging of 
two or thige‘arrdws together, so that each might be directed 
unto a several aim. But it were as easy so contrive them 
after the like manner for the carriage ef twenty arrows, 


or more, as in this figure : 
Ait Te 
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Both these kinds of engines, when they were used at 
the siege of any city, were commonly carried in a great 
wooden turret, (first invented by Demetrius.*) It was 
driven upon four wheels at the bottom, each of its sides 
being forty-five cubits, its height ninety. The whole was 
divided into nine several partitions, every one of which 
did contain divers engines for battery : from its use in the 





* Who was before styled Potorcetes. This kind of turre” 





attention: one or two solitary beings were ascending the 
steps, and entering the portico. They held their lamps: 


was first used at the siege of Cyprus, and is thus described by 
Diodorus.—-Sicul, Biblioth, 1. 20. 
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battering and taking of cities, it is styled by the name of 
Helepolis. 

He that would be informed in the nature of bows, let 
him consult Mersennus de Ballistica et Acontismologia, 
where there are divers subtle inquiries and demonstrations 
concerning the strength required to the bending of them 
to any distance,—the force they have in the discharge, 
according to several bents,—the strength required to be 
in the string of them,—the several proportions of swiftness, 
and distance in an arrow shot vertically, or horizontally, 
or transversally. 

Those strange effects of the Turkish bow, mentioned 
before, so much exceeding the force of others, which yet 
require far greater strength for the bending of them, may 
probably be ascribed either to the natural cause of attrac- 
tion by similitude of substance (as Lord Bacon conjectures ;) 
tor in these experiments the head of the arrow should be 
of the same substance, whether steel or wood, with that 
which it pierces, or else to that just proportion betwixt 
the weight of the arrow and the strength of the bow, 
which must needs much conduce to the force of it, and 
may, perhaps, be more exactly discovered in these than 
it is commonly in others. 

(To be continued.) 
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TO STEER A SHIP WHEN THE RUDDER Is GONE. 
anim 
TO THE &DITOR. 

Sir,—Having devised (as shown by the cut annexed) 
what I think a practical and useful plan for the adop- 
tion ot a temporary rudder et sea, when a vessel has 
lost one by distress of weather, I beg you will give it a 
place in your valuable paper. In the first place, take a 
space lower yard or spar, and lash it upon the taffrail, 
across the stern of the vessel. Take a piece of lanyard 
rope, and fasten it with a clinch to one yard-arm, and 
reeve the other end through a top block, or lower vheet 
block, and pass it through ube sheave bole et the other 
yard arm, and haul it tight with a luff tackle; fasten to 
the strap or hook of the block a towline or bawser, veered 
out about sixty fathoms, with two handspikes or topga!iant 
steering-sail yards, lashed across, aud spanned together at 
the outer end, and make a netting about three yards long 
from a pair of etecring-sai! halyards. Lash the net to the 
span, which will form a equare, and close it at the other 
end with a lashing, eo as to make a net-bag; put inside 
the bag as much canvas as will prevent the water from 
passing through, which will make a drag when fastened 
to the towline with a four leg span. A hand-lead, or crow- 
bar, made fast to one arm of the cross, will serve to keep it 
perpendicular in the water, taking care they are not too 
heavy, so as to sink the drag, which should always float 
on the surface. When the ship has got way through the 
water, convey the block from yard-arm to yard-arm, by a 
line passed through a tail-block at each yard-arm, and take 








it to the whee], and you will steer the ship with ease and 
safety to your port of destination. Should you be on a lee 
shore, and not have time to make a net-beg, span a spare 
topmast, topsail yard, or other such spars as you have got, 
and fasten your nun-buoy fenders, or such like, to the 
topmast, and make the hawser fast to the span of the top- 
mast, veer out about sixty fathoms, and steer as before 
recommended. In case the vessel has no wheel, apply a 
whip to the steering-rope, and a man on each quarter may 
haul the block on the span, as circumstances may require. 
It is highly favourable to this plan, that it does not require 
any material, but such spare ones as are generally kept 
for occasional purposes, and its easy application in the 
roughest weather cannot fail to render it worthy of publica- 
tion. Yours, &c. RICHARD RICHARDSON. 

Liverpool, October 23, 1828, 

N.B. A model may be seen at Messrs. Bywater and 
Co.’s, Pool-lane. 
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=> 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Your amusing miscellany never fails to afford 
me a rich treat on its arrival at Nottingham on Tuesday 
evening: nor was I disappointed on the perusal of the last 
number. The critique upon Moorhouse’s poems is good ; 
but, really, the pretended author is too contemptible for 
the critic’s notice, particularly if he claims the authorship 
of what he calls The Thrasher. Why, Sir, that poem was 
written so long ago as the reign of Queen Anne, by Ste- 
phen Duck, a real thrasher in a barn, who called it ** The 
Thrasher’s Labour.” He was also the author of the 
Shunamite, and various other poems, which, in those days, 
were considered to possess so much merit that the Queen 
bestowed a liberal pension upon him during his life. He 
also obtained some church preferment, and died in the year 
1756. Now, if Mr. William Vincent Moorhouse has as- 
sumed to be the real author of that poem, I think you will 
agree with me that euch a * literary thief’? was never 
before heard of, and that he is far too vile and contemptible 
for the critic to waste his valuable time upon. aA. 

Nottingham, Oct. 29, 1828. 





(SEK A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.] 





IRISH SCENERY. 
—- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Permit me to point out a trifling error in your 
amusing publication, the Kaleidoscope, of the 7th instant. 
In the description of Irish scenery, (which, by the bye, is 
well worth reading,) the lines commencing ‘* Breathes there 
the man with soul so dead,” &c., are quoted as Byron's. 
They are Sir Walter Scott’s, and occur m the intreduction 
to one of the cantos of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, which 
you miay convince yourselves of by @ perusal of that work. 

This correction may appear too trifling to require a 
communication from meg but, Sit, in this hypercritical 
age, some snarler who may pride bimeelf more on dis- 
covering defects than beauties, might take the opportunity 
of making it a subject for ridicule. {n your paper, where 
wistakes of this kind are eo rare, they may, on that oc- 
count, be the more conspicuous. Do not consider this 
letter as proceeding fram a petty disposition cf finding 
fault, but arising from the interest the writer feels in your 
success, and his anxiety to have your Kaleidvscope as tree 
from error es it bas hitherto been. 

If not mai aprepos the foliowing may be an apposite 
illustration. Some time since, in an American publication, 
of which I cannes exactly remember the title, the editor, in 
some remarks, introduces Wolsey’s beautiful adieu to the 
pomps of this world, as follows :—** Farewell, a long fore- 
well to all my greatness ;—said Cardinal Wolsey to Oliver 
Cromwell.” 

Accept my earnest good wishes for the success of your 
two papers, and my admiration of your independent 

ublie spirit displayed in them. Could J, in any manner, 
by contribution, add to their success, it would be a plea- 
sure to R. C. 
Manchester, Oct. 27, 1128. 





sHathematical Department. 


(Continued from our last.) 
—— 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

26. By Cambro Britannica.—Find a sum consisting of 
P pounds and Q shillings, the double of which shall be Q 
pounds and P shillings. 

27. By Mr. J. Baines, Parbold-Hall, near Wigan.— 
At a certain distance from a castle, the angle of elevation 
of its top was taken, and then having advanced towards 
it five times, the extent of a string, whose length was un- 
known, the angle of elevation there was found to be twice 
as much as before. After this, baving approached the 
castle, a distance equal to four times the length of the 
said string, the angle of elevation was five times as great 
as at first. From this last station a ladder, ten feet long, 
just extended to a breach in the wall, which appeared to 
be exactly in the middle of the height. From these data 
it is required to find the height of the castle, length of the 
string, and angle of elevation ; the eye of the observer, and 
also the foot of the ladder being on a level with the bottom 
of the castle. 

28. By Mr. Baines.—Find a circular arc such, that 
the square of the arc into the cube of its usine may be a 
maximum. 

Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill-street, 
Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 











Diorama, bold-street. 


This EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, with a VIEW 
of the INTERIOR of ROSLIN CHAPEL. 

This Picture joins to the optical illusion so wonderful in 
all the Works of Messrs. BOUTON and DAGUERRE, the 
most beautiful effect of Passing Sunshine—an ettect so ad- 
mirably executed that it has excited the wonder and admi- 
ration not only of an extraordinary large portion of the 
Public in Paris and London, but of the principal Artists of 
both Capitals, who have unanimeusly pronounced it the 
most astonishing production of the Pencil ever witnessed. 

(> Open from Ten till Dusk. 
Admission: Front Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s.; Children under 
Twelve Years of Age, Half price. 
Perpetual Tickets for the Season, 5s. each. 





MUSICAL TUITION. 

MR. WEBBE has the honour to inform his Friends 
and the Public, that he is now in Liverpool, ready to attend 
to any orders with which they may please to favour him. 

Communications addressed to him at any of the Music- 
shops, at the Mercury and Chronicle-offices, or at No. 1), 
St. James’s-road, will be duly attended to. 





Co Correspondents. 


THs LATE QUEEN oF WIRTEMBERG.—In our next we shal! 
give a sketch of the life of the late sister to the King of 
England. A 

Kenpaut.— We have not forgotten our friend and his com- 
communication. 

Inisu Scenery.—The inaccuracy pointed out by R. C. must 
have been a mere lapsus penne of our intelligent Dublin cor- 
respondent. 

Music.—If Amateur will wait awhile he will find that we have 
not given up our musical department. On the contrary, 
we hope to avail ourselves of the occasional aid of a musi- 
eal friend of no ordinary eminence to assist us in our ar- 
rangements: . 

Tur ANNUaLS.—We have, in our present number, given a few 
selections from one or two of these annuals which first came 
to hand. We shall continue to cull from these and others 
for some time to come. Our present extracts are from 
“ Forget-me-Not,” and ‘* The Winter’s Wreath.” 

Tue Co1rage on THE Crir¥.—We shall, next week, insert the 
first portion of this original and interesting story, and the 
remainder shall follow the ensuing week. 

Map or tue Seat or War in Evropgan Turnkey.—This 
sketch, which was prepared, has been returned to theren- 
graver for the purpose of having a few slight alterations 
made previously to its introduction into the Kaleidoscope 
next week. We shall, at the same time, insert some very 
interesting artieles on the subject of Turkey, the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants, &c. 
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